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FRONTISPIECE AND COVER ILLUSTRATION 


| HE TREE shown on the frontispiece is a form of the European Weeping Beech, 
Fagus sylvatica pendula, a fine 57-foot specimen growing in front of the Arbore- 
tum Administration Building. 


This elegant tree is about as many years old as feet in height and spread and one 
of a few others of similar type apparently distributed in this region around 1890 
by the then flourishing nursery of Thomas Meehan and Sons. The leaves of this 
unnamed form are somewhat smaller and rounder than the species and, while the 
branches are unmistakably pendulous, the general habit is more upright and more 
graceful than that of the common weeping variety. 


The intricate branch pattern of this tree is as striking and decorative in winter 
as is its billowing foliage in summer. Growth requirements and possible weak- 
nesses are essentially the same as those of the parent type. 


The cover design represents the Lodge on Hillcrest Avenue. 
The cover design and the photograph were made by Gustave Liebscher. 


Henry T. Skinner 
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GROW MORE NATIVES 


(Continued from page 43) 


Pass PRAISE is superfluous to those who have seen the wild flowers in bloom on 
the mountainsides of the Southeastern states. Alas, the supply is fast diminishing 
and now it is only in remote sections that they are seen in abundance. The vege- 
tation of the lowlands of the Coastal Plain is just as beautiful. Undoubtedly when 
many of these plants become better known, they will form a very solid “back- 


bone” planting in our gardens. 


Orchids will not be discussed in this little article because, unless the grower 
is willing to plant them in a permanent place and to expend considerable care on 
them it seems sheer plant murder to attempt their cultivation. Their use should be 
absolutely banned for “dish gardening” or glass globes. Other natives, such as Mi- 
chella repens (Partridge Berry) etc., should be tabooed for this purpose also. 


Our native lilies are splendid ornamentals. All are easily raised from seed. 
Lilium superbum is well named for it is one of the grandest bulbous plants we have. 
One hears so much of lily diseases these days and it is well-known that almost all lily 
bulbs on the market are infected with “mosaic,” that incurable and deadly virus dis- 
ease that is such a menace to all lilies. Grow Lilium superbum from seed and then 
you can have all the healthy bulbs you want, that are capable of outliving you and 
generations to come. For years I have been selecting fine forms of this grand lily. 
Here in Gladwyne is a deep blood red form, a pale uniform orange with faint spots 
and no shading of red and also a perfectly pure unspotted yellow. Matched with 
Ridgeway the color is “Light Cadmium.” The fragrant L. Michauxii is a choice 
and easily grown lily also. 


Trilliums, of which there are over forty kinds at Gladwyne, are among my fa- 
vorites. It is hard to pass over them quickly. Trillium Catesbaei, both the pink 
and the pure white form, are among the most graceful of liliaceous plants. T. erec- 
tum is very variable and some of its color forms are most choice beauties. Espe- 
cially, the pale pinks, a nice bicolored form and a white one with a purple edge to 
the petals. T. Ludovicianum is most unusual looking and T. lanceolatum is a rar- 
ity for the specialist. T. maculatum has amazingly handsome leaves variegated with 
dark green and silvery greens. T. Vaseyi is a bold and massive species with velvety 
maroon flowers, undoubtedly one of the noblest of them all. Until trilliums are 


propagated by seeds or vegetatively, no more than a few (five or six for instance) 
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should be purchased, for nurserymen often have to strip the forests in order to 


satisfy their customers. 


Two eastern alliums are strikingly handsome small plants for the rock garden, 
Allium oxyphilum and A. Cuthbertii. Both with large heads of pure white flowers. 





Fic. 1 Fic. 2 


Fig. 1. Trillium erectum. Peach pink, yellow and pale red flowers are in the group at Gladwyne.—Fig. 2. Allium 
Cuthbertii. The pink flowered Penstemon australis is in the background. 


The chaste and extremely lovely Zephyranthes atamasco is in effect a pure 
white amaryllis, to which it is a close relation. It is one of our most beautiful na- 


tives and yet is rarely seen in cultivation. 


Amsonias must be selected with care but broad petaled varieties of distinct 
and clear tones of blue are conspicuously attractive plants. Amsonia ciliata is here 


with white and also clear turquoise and deep “Alice” blue flowers. 


The large flower clusters of Asclepias purpurascens are colored an unusual 


shade of rich crimson, very different from the dull pink of the common milk- 
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weed. Asclepias tuberosa in addition to orange, sometimes bears pale lemon-yel- 
low flowers and I have it also in several shades of true vermilion red. 


Cassia hebecarpa is a native here. Its showy yellow flowers of unusual form 


and its pretty foliage make this a highly ornamental and desirable perennial. Best of 
all it can hold its own among rough weeds. 


Aster linariifolius is a charmingly dainty little aster for the rock garden that 
is especially valuable for its late blooming season. The pink variety makes a nice 
contrast. 


Among fall flowers the Liatris rank very high. Liatris aspera sphaeroidea is 
one of the most handsome plants of the North American Flora. It is a huge robust 
liatris up to five feet in height. The buds are just as ornamental as the large 
shaggy flowers, perhaps even more so, for the many broad rounded bracts on the 
unopened buds make the stems look as though they were strung with silver blos- 
soms. In marked contrast other spikes carry buds of a striking and unusual shade 
of dark purple. L. spicata in addition to white comes in a pretty pale lavender. 
These two with the type color make a pretty group. L. elegans is showy and un- 
usual. L. squarrosa has large individual flowers. There are other nice ones too. 
Four albino species are here. 


Chrysogonum virginianum, a dwarf creeping perennial with golden yellow 
ysog § ping Pp § y 
flowers, is one answer to the eternal question, ““What can we grow in a dry shady 
place?” 


The chelones are autumn flowering of very great value, and they are excellent 
rough and ready growers. Chelone glabra comes with both white and pale pink 
flowers, C. Lyonii has pink flowers, C. Cuthberti has flowers of a deep unusual shade 
of purple. The flowers, however, of C. obliqua are colored a rather harsh pink. 


There are many, many penstemons. Over a hundred kinds were or are here. 
Many of the Rocky Mountain species are breath taking in their beauty, but many 
too are none too easy to grow in the east. However, some of our easterners are 
showy and they are not difficult to grow. The common form of Penstemon bir- 
sutus is not especially attractive but the varieties are. One form has dark plum 
purple flowers with a white lip. Another has bright pink flowers with a white 
lip. Clumps of either of these are very fine. P. dissectus as well as being the hand- 
somest penstemon native to the Eastern states is also the rarest. In fact, it is one of 
the rarest plants in the world, having only been found a few times. P. Murray- 
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anus is a magnificent plant with open mouthed scarlet flowers, a great improve- 
ment on P. barbata. Some of the flower stems of mine are over seven feet tall. 
This one is from Louisiana. 


Del phinium tricorne is a splendid little plant. 





Fic. 3 Fic. 4 


Fig. 3. Phlox Henryae is in the foreground with P. bifida, one of its parents, in the rear.—Fig. 4. Iris verna. An 
albino form. 


Disporum maculatum equals any orchid in grace and delicate beauty and is 
much easier to grow; it is a woodlander. 


The white and pinky white varieties of Dicentra eximea are enchantingly 
lovely and most easy to handle. I found these on a Virginia shale bank. 


So much is heard about the blue Gentians of Europe, why not try some of our 
own? The easily grown Gentiana saponaria makes an imposing display every au- 
tumn. G. decora is another beauty that ranges in color to white with pale blue 
or pink stripes. These variations of the flowers make them look as though they were 
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made of fine porcelain. G. porphyrio, that none-too-easy-to-grow beauty, has been 
here for years. Both the pink and the white varieties are stunning. 


Then, too, there are many fine phloxes that should be seen in our gardens more 
often. Phlox ovata pulchra can hold its own with the best. P. floridana is an ex- 
tremely rare and most beautiful phlox. This phlox, like many others, varies con- 
siderably. My variety has very large broad-petaled flowers of a nice pale pink. 
Phlox Henryae (Wherry) a chance hybrid of P. nivalis and P. bifida, first saw the 
light of day in my trial garden and bears flowers larger than either parent. The 
petals are deeply cleft like those of P. bifida. The color is a pastel pink. 


The first time my eyes fell on the tall blood-red spikes of Gilia rubra they 
seemed to me to be almost too wonderful to be true and the foliage is uncom- 
monly pretty. Yet they are easy to grow and self sow freely. These plants are 
biennials. 


One wonders why that little treasure of all native irises, Iris verna, is so rarely 
seen in gardens It has the qualities of brilliancy in color and fragrance, too. The 
white form is extremely lovely and so is another that is colored a pearly pale pinky 
lavender. These all have bright orange crests. 


Silene virginica is a grand plant for a dry half-shady rock garden. The ex- 
quisite pale pink form is a very lovely and outstanding novelty. S. regia when in 
bloom and covered with its wonderful light scarlet flowers, creates an effect that 
for brilliancy can scarcely be duplicated. It has stiff upright stems that reach over 
a yard in height. 


All the foregoing plants and many more rarities are growing here. Owing to 
being completely at home in our eastern climate and therefore always thriving hap- 
pily in our gardens, it is to be hoped that these plants will soon cease to be “rare.” 


Not that we should ever forego our European favorites, far from it, but do 
let us at last make a little “standing room” for the plants who inhabited the land 
before we did. Let us give them a chance to grow, “a little spot under the sun,” 
and make them welcome in their own homeland! 


Each one of my plants brings a happy memory and I can easily see in my 
mind’s eye the very place I found each one. Perhaps those plants I had to wade 
through deep swamps to reach, or those I found while being devoured by ticks, 
etc., or while dodging rattlesnakes, are those I like the best. 


Mary G. Henry 


Gladwyne, Penna. 
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RECENT CHANGES AT THE ARBORETUM 


PHYSICAL PLANT 


C ERTAIN PHYSICAL changes are being made at the Arboretum. These are part of 
the gradual process of adjusting, where necessary, the beautiful home acres of Mr. 
and Miss Morris to the- general educational and research objectives which these 
generous donors specified in establishing the Arboretum. 


At Compton the adjustments in progress concern chiefly the greenhouses and 
associated equipment, and some of the tender tropical and subtropical herbaceous 
collections which they housed. The latter, of which the fine collections of orchids, 
bromeliads, and anthuriums presented by Mr. Wharton Sinkler constitute the most 
important part, have been transferred to the greenhouses of the Department of 
Botany of the University of Pennsylvania. Here better facilities are available for 
caring for these plants. But more than this, in their new location they are more 
immediately available for instruction and research—the purposes Mr. Sinkler pri- 
marily had in mind in presenting the collections. 


The old greenhouse unit which housed these collections is being dismantled. 
Its condition was such that the extensive repair and rebuilding which would have 
been necessary did not recommend themselves. Moreover, the range was poorly 
suited for the more pressing needs of the Arboretum. Accordingly a new inex- 
pensive utilitarian greenhouse 11 x 62 feet is being erected parallel to and immedi- 
ately to the north of the present “growing-on” house below the Fern Conserva- 
tory. This house, divided into two equal sections, will fill the present urgent Arbo- 
retum need for modern propagation and experimental research facilities. From a 
portion of the dismantled range, a suitable ventilated roof was refabricated to 
replace the old precarious sash roof of the small pit house adjoining the Fern Con- 
servatory, thus restoring this useful unit to a good state of repair. 


Across the west (lower) ends of the growing-on house and of the new green- 
house is being erected an attractive stone headhouse. Nestled against a steep wooded 
slope, it is inconspicuous and gives the impression of being but one story high 
though actually providing two full stories and a loft. The lower floor will provide 
a repair shop and storage space for mechanical equipment. In addition it will make 
available properly located and suitable headquarters and facilities for the men of 
the Arboretum. The upper floor will contain an ample work and potting room 
from which there is convenient direct access on the same level to the growing-on 
house and the propagating and research house. This floor also furnishes offices for 
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the head gardener and for records, a tool storage room, and in addition a small 
laboratory in convenient proximity to the research section in the new greenhouse. 


The present greenhouses are heated by three separate boilers and systems. By 
slight and inexpensive adjustments and by installing two of the present boilers in 
tandem in one of the existing boiler rooms, all heating will in the future be sup- 
plied from the operation and servicing of one system and plant. This will have the 
additional advantage that in the event of a breakdown in one boiler, sufficient heat 
to prevent cold damage in all greenhouses can be supplied by the other in the tan- 


dem arrangement until repairs can be made. 


At BLooMFIELD the changes in process constitute a beginning in the reduc- 
tion in number of structures and the reconditioning of those to be retained. As 
acquired by Mr. and Miss Morris in 1913, the property included four houses, 
besides the mill on the Wissahickon, a barn, and numerous outbuildings. Operated 
as a farm until the death of Miss Morris in 1932, Bloomfield, with this full com- 
plement of structures, became, together with Compton, the Arboretum. With its 
present and permanent educational and research objectives, so generous an equip- 
ment in structures, especially residential, is not needed. The houses at Bloomfield 
will accordingly be reduced gradually to one, the latter to serve as the residence of 
the caretaker of this portion of the Arboretum. 


Architecturally and as to location, it was everywhere agreed that the struc- 
ture to be preserved is the “Miller’s House.” This very modest old colonial stone 
residence, together with the old grist mill and race nearby and the early bog iron 
hole also hard by, constitute a mellow harmonious ensemble of distinctly Colonial 
flavor. It is hoped that full advantage can be taken of the opportunity appropri- 
ately to integrate this unique area into future developmental plans of the 
Arboretum. 


The miller’s house, urgently in need of attention, is being repaired and made 
livable. Synchronously with these operations and those on Compton, one of the 
houses on Bloomfield is being taken down, the carefully salvaged materials largely 
entering almost at once on a second long period of usefulness in the Arboretum as 


major parts of the new and restored structures. 


PLANTINGS IN THE RosE GARDEN AREA 


The rock walls on three sides of the formal rose garden are a never-ending 
source of delight to visitors in spring and early summer. They are extremely col- 
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orful, but yet from the educational standpoint their effectiveness for two princi- 


pal reasons is somewhat open to question: the diversity of plants suited to this lo- 
cation is not nearly so pronounced as it might be in an area of this size and, with 
the exception of a few groups, no plants in these collections have borne labels. 
To remedy this situation a tentative list has been prepared of some 100 additional 
desirable varieties of wall plants likely to succeed with as little fussing as possible in 
this region; to date a majority of these have already been acquired as seed or plants 
from various sources and some are already planted. Mr. Rex D. Pearce, of Moores- 
town, New Jersey, has been particularly generous in supplying a large amount of 
this material. By next year emphasis upon a few standard forms of aubrietia, 
Phlox subulata, Alyssum saxatile, iberis, dianthus, and a few others, will be decid- 
edly changed in favor, we hope, of a more prolonged blooming season and greater 
variety interest. 


To solve the second problem, a majority of specimens of each plant variety 
are being supplied with small but easily legible stainless steel labels, designed for 


durability and specially treated to eliminate the glare effect of normal polished 
steel. 


Since the Rose Garden undoubtedly forms the focal point of interest for 
this part of the Arboretum over a considerable part of the year, few changes in 
its present form are contemplated, at least for this season. As soon as possible, 
however, certain less desirable varieties will be replaced with popular improved 
forms to provide a better and longer show.effect. 


The second principal addition to the Rose Garden area is a collection of 
twenty-two varieties of clematis planted a year ago along the south and west balus- 
trades, where they promise to create a fine display when in bloom. These “aristo- 
crats of the Climbing Plants” were presented to the Arboretum by the well-known 
clematis specialists—James I. George & Son, of Fairport, New York—in the follow- 
ing varieties: 


Ascotiensis Lawsoniana The President 

Comtesse de Bouchaud Lord Neville Ville de Lyon 

Duchess of Edinburgh Mme. Baron-Veillard W. E. Gladstone 

Henryi Mme. Edouard Andre William Kennett 
Jackmani Mrs. Cholmondeley Jouiniana, Spingarn variety 
Jackmani rubra Nelly Moser montana undulata 

King Edward VII Ramona tangutica obtusiuscula 


Lady Betty Balfour 
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Since Messrs. George & Son have signified their intention to add to these from 
time to time from their own collection of over sixty kinds, the Arboretum hopes 
eventually to possess a valuable planting of this interesting group for its visitors to 
study and enjoy. 

J. R. Schramm 





In Memoriam 


is Is with sincere regret that we record the death on July 22, 1941, of Ralph 
Caponigro, one of the oldest members of the Arboretum staff. Mr. Caponigro 
came to the Arboretum almost twenty years ago as gardener, when it was still the 
estate of Miss Lydia T. Morris. Since that time, rain or shine, he has made the long 
trip from his home on McKean Street to Chestnut Hill with an almost unbeliev- 
able regularity. 

A faithful worker, a great lover of plants, and possessed of a persistent sense 
of quiet humor, “Big Ralph” will be greatly missed by all who knew him. He was 
sixty-seven years old and is survived by his wife, Mrs. Jennie Caponigro, four 
daughters and two sons. 





FINAL LECTURE TOUR 


Tm LasT of the summer 1941 outdoor “discussion” tours is scheduled for Sat- 
urday, October 11. The topic is “Tree and Shrub Maintenance” and the leader— 
Dr. Harlan H. York, Professor of Botany in the University of Pennsylvania. Disease 
control as well as related subjects of tree fertilization, pruning, etc., will be par- 
ticularly stressed. Upon this date fall colors at the Arboretum should be at their 
height. 

These tours are free and everyone is welcome. The group assembles at 2:30 
P.M. at the Administration Building. In case of wet weather the tour will be post- 
poned one week. In this likelihood confirmation can be secured by telephoning 
Chestnut Hill 5232. 
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HERBARIUM ACCESSIONS OF WOODY PLANTS 
FROM 1938 TO APRIL, 1941 


Adams, J. W.—From Pennsylvania 

Adams, J. W. and Myrtle T.—From Penn- 
sylvania 

Brubaker, Ethel—From Pennsylvania 

Davis, Spencer H., Jr.—From New York 
and Pennsylvania 

De Pue, Palmer—From Pennsylvania 

Fender, Flora $.—From New Jersey and 
Virginia 

Fogg, John M., Jr.—From New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Virginia 

Fosberg, F. Raymond—From United States 
and Hawaii 

Glowenke, Stanley L.—From New York 
and Pennsylvania 

Griggs, Mrs. E. C.-—From Washington 

Griscom, Mrs. William B.—From Florida 

Jenkins, Charles F.—Cones of Pinaceae 
from Western United States 

Kelley, Arthur P.—From Georgia and 
Florida 

Koster, Hollis—From New Jersey 

Lambert, James and Bertha—From Canada 
and Western United States 


BY GIFT 


271 


25 
76 


20 
32 


123 


Ludwig, Ernest—From New Jersey .. 
Oliver, F. W.—From Canada and United 
States . 
Quidas, Santina Caroline County, 
Maryland naa 
Schramm, J. R.—From isisiliwani: Vir- 
gimia and New Mexico 20. ceecoeeenseen 
Seifriz, William—From Cuba 0.00.00... 
Spargo, Mrs. S. M.—From Texas 
Travis, Mildred T.—From Daninipleines 
and Virginia 
True, Rodney 
States 


H.—From Eastern United 


Wagner, Paul R. oaleaaie Sonsapbvenle 

Walker, E. Perot—From Labrador and 
| eae 

Watts, Hilton an iii iia a ae 

Wherry, Edgar T.—From Eastern and 
Western United States 

Wherry, Edgar T. and Adams, J. v— 
From Pennsylvania and Maryland 


Wherry, Edgar T. and Fisher, Mary J.— 


From Pennsylvania ...... 


BY EXCHANGE 


Arnold Arboretum—Miscellaneous 

Breitung, August J.—From Saskatchewan, 
Canada 

Carnegie Museum—AMiscellaneous 

Charette, Leopold A.—From Saskatche- 
wan, Canada, and Vermont 

Chrysler, M. A.—From United States and 
Europe 

Koch, Walo (of Zurich, Switzerland)— 
From Switzerland, etc. 

McFarlin, James B.—From Florida 

Missouri Botanical Garden—Miscellaneous 

The National Arboretum—AMiscellaneous 


140 


146 
158 


120 


23 


27 


77 
204 


Purer, Edith A.—From Western North 
America .. 

United States National iit 
laneous 

University of California—From California 238 

University of Maine—From Maine ................. 239 

University of Pennsylvania—Miscellaneous 32 

NE 8 a cine euoiiae 3,940 

On April 18, 1941, 
mounted and distributed specimens in 

225941 


the grand total of 
the Herbarium was o...ccccccc:ccccccccccoeseeen 


J. W. Adams 





